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The author/ sees a contemporary worldvidje crisis in 
the nat^e of authority. JPaced vith. the disintegration of t|ie old 
forms, parents and children are grasping for some form of stability 
Working f rfim the premise that^ the patriarchal^ «ense i{5 deeply roo^^ 
in us all, t^e author sees -a need to develop new'chncepts of 
authority which will support mankind's seafch\for pers.onal and 
societal growth. The author contends that attempts at participatory 
democracy have proven largely abortive and proposes that new 
representative procedures be developed within aU our institutions. 
(Aut&or/NM) 
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•You are Indeed ari' extraordinary conventioh group to appear on* a ' 
' Sunday morning for one more rhetorical homily. Since ^h§ tlieme of your 
meeting is "Putting Rhetoric to V76rk-,"~ the real h«pe for ^e as for any. 
Sunday morning permonizer. lies- in what you may be psepared to hear. 

- . . * ■ . . r ^ 

As sufierintendents, principals, and college administrators, we 
have probgbly heard as- much.or^more radical rhetoric in the past decade, 
as any social or professional groun in the country. For many of us,, the . 
shock effect of the four-letter, word attacks and the blitz effect of the 
noA-negotiable demand demonstrations were .a. comparatively short-lived ' 
smokescreen for two vei^ different reaiitiess 1^ the very real causes and 
concerns of groups left out of and alienated from our- power, structures, 
and 2) the zealots and charlatans' who found, these -eauses and 'concerns - 
,the material for their omi messianic missions. 

As educators, we made our own contributi^s to some of the once ' 
radical rhetoric. - Irindvation , encounter ^ community .control ^ self-renev^l , 
Inductive were written large in our lexicons of the ^s. « • 

But ifadical rhetoric, whether it be that represented by the foiir- 
letter words and non-negotiable demands of dissidents or the proddfngs^ . - 
to the establishmei^t of educational provacateurs , quickly loses its pover ' 
• to provoke and to move. We get surfeited with .the rhfetoric and th« 
rhetoric gets dissipated because it is all i»o quickly co-opted to describe 
the most traditional, even reactionary attitudes 'and positions. Those of 
you who shared in reading the first and -second wave of proposals for Title *i: 
and Title IV grants submitted to the Office of Education, in the mid-sixties 
know how quickly the grant-writers learned" how to describe- programs in 
the new idioms. ' . . 



■ ( ■ • • . . 

'Radical rhetoric is first perceived as extreme, quickly appropriated . 
by^ very middle-of-the-r6ad positions, an& gradually af imilated to the , 
ppirit of dissj^p<9tion. Radical change is 3 far .differe..t phenomenon, drtd 
often moves at a snail's pace. The change, is, 1 believe, most seriously " 
hlndez'ed by very divergent fears in our rtational point of view. 0» the 
one Rand, we Americans see ourselves as children of the land of opportunity^ 
of rising expectations and achievements, of progress and ev^r<»e:(panding 
frontiers. As individuals an4 as groups we want to be proud of our 
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particular heritages as well as of- national heritage. - As individuals ' 
and as groups, we reach out ^r the;new opportunities eVep as we are . 
defensivfe aboutjbhe ne* ^groups who may be chalienging a pi^ece of the ;. ; 
turf Qn which"W*began our .homestead, so short a .time ago.' The realiz^ftion 
that openness and. opportunity h.ave. been rpoted in our heritage ^compel^. us 
to speak in favor* of them even as we try to appropriate the rhetoric to • 




' the ambiguities faced by all of us-^n an open, plural worl4\'are very 
real. I am convinced t^gt only. in facing\them.as real ambiguities can 
we hope to go on resolving them evgn as we perceive new for/ces an^new 
ambiguities developing in .the; decades ahead. ^ " '/^y 
f 't ' . . ■ •• ■ . . ' / ^ 

Consider^; for examine,' the ambiguity in our use' of the word radical. 
Dictionaries Continue to^ive "as the first definition rpotedness,vthe 
deprivation from the .Latin radix meaning root . The later connotation of 
extreme change j- even d iscontinuous change has 'it times become the dominant 
teomiotation.. It is not. at all surprising that the ambigiaty about the 
meaning developed. 

' The' root always grows and therefore changes. Asa single species, the 
plant seeds itsfelf within the range of the species and replicates, its.grow.th 
in fairly stable- patterns; But the history of biological eyplution, even 
4.n its partial clarity, is a history of jcross-breeding, of hybrids, of new 
species a^nd new identities* ' ^ . . , • 

I believe we would basically agree - at .least at this point in time 
that plants and animal^do not reflect 'about the histoi^y of their evolution- 
that rational man is -the first species within this development able to r?- 
fleet about his past and his potential future in becoming. We are, we 
know* literally rooted in, radically a part of . continuity. .Wf/igbt to 
defend that continuity. We see stages of- thgt continuity as identity . 
One day, I believe, we will see those .stages as picture frames .in the 
moving film of millenfiums.. But. the frames are important. Ther define 
pointi in individual lives and ^fo the histories of gri)ups, and institutions, 
and peoples. Without that definition, without that identity, peppeived^ in 
the short-term geneoldgy, I befieve we are. moorl^ss, j"? 
partialnfess, the limitedness of being human— eatm of us an infini4;esimal 1)ie. 

in infinitesimal time., • • * . 

• • ■ ■ ' . . \ 

The Old Testament- expressed geneology in concrete terms: Adam begat 
.a son and called his name Seth; and Seth begat Enos and .Enos; begat Cainan... 

* • * 

A family tree representing a' biological unit, an ethnic group, an' 
historic nation, or a. religious aenomination; provides that kind of con- 
cretoness, stability, identity . We are aware that within the genag., there 
is cross-fertilfzation-, grafting on of new elements. We are sometimes 
iiumorously Kware that our great-great grandfathers would have been dis- . 
.oriented, shocked, and indignant had they beeri able to forecast some ele- 
aents.of our present life styles. But, ev?n as we chuckle in retrospect, . 
we seldom have the sense of humor, the espousal of our own- limitedness in 
time and space, the bas-ic humility to realize that we are not-and probably 
should no t-be. able to put thk future in a trust fund to protects our des- 
cendants from vthemsn*. eg— to: ensure that they will develo-p in ofcr- own image 
andilikcness. ' ' ' . / v ' 

' / - ■ • . 



• tKte fact that*w.e are experiencing an . almost world-wide crisis in*the 
very n^jtiire of authority. Families, tribes, -ethnic cultures^ religious • 
groups?^ nations and empires .developed their 'authoritative systems- ovefr 
periods of time. -But once they reached a pldteau of development, of 
definition, of "maturity", they became patriarchal in structure and con- 
servative in .thrust. ' ' « ' 

The bid patriarchial forms' are crumbling fill- around us and each of 

• us in his own way has at times been involved in toppling the kings , irv ' 
fleeing the patriarchs, in assei^ting personal freelfttofiand rights to" 
seif-determ'ination. Even as we rejoice in the new freedoms, we share sonle 
of the uneasiness of living in a world which seems often to provide no- 
moorings for us or for those around us. . . ' 

C 

Paced with the disintegration of theNad forms - faced^ith= the 
overt deiCLal'fronf all sides of "tly country ri^t orjfrongyiny church 
right or wrong; my father right or wrong," the^^gev^riK^rs^and the 
. governed, ■ the. priests and thfe fa;ithful, parents and, children grasp for 
. some stability, some -identity, some semblance of trustworthiness in » ^ 
our lives*. • . 

How often have you asked or been ask«d "ISViothing sacred anymore? 

• Have derision and distrust become the stock and trade -of ateost all hunan 

relationshipis? • Are heresy and blasphei^y the only reactions of honest men 

to authoritative systems?" * . * . 

• - • ■ • • * ■• _ ■ 

What has be'come of authority and reverence in our time? . Sons and 
daueVieiPS;,talk of love and disdain their parents. Throughout the sixties, 
w'e/fcltSens cairryjseace symbols, decry violence, and maflufacture bombs in. 
basements of • fashionable brownstone^., VTe witnessed editors 'of college 
newspapers scoff at the uses of presidential pow|r and demand that fiiose 
presidents cure the ilia of higher education ---'and often the ills of 
society — by-^^ presidential fiat. In the tumultuous decade following . • 
Vatican II oin my oim- church, we have'. watched the Catholic Left revolt 
against absolute authority, and petulantly eliide the hierarchy for not 
taking absolute Dositions on social issues. At" the same timeV-the 
• Catholic Right champioad infallibility and tjjapeateried to secede if* the 
Church authoritatively modifies her position on birth control. 

But whether we w^e participants or. observers in these or o-their 
tensions, I suggest that we all must realize that the -patriarchal, sense 
is deeply rooted in us aO^L. In almost all societies, from primitive / 
tribes through the telstory of Western civilization,, the father or the 

' father figure was always' responsible for the flock. The benevolent • 
patriarch was obeyed and revered, if . he maintained a stable community and 
succeeded in providing a degree of personal freedom and dignity for his 

•' subjects. The malevolent patriarch was. obeyed and feared if he. maintained 
a stable community 'and shackled, the personal freedom of his subjects i ' 
Order is necessary to a fiincftioningv society - and patJ-iarchs have always 
ih some way believed that they must' save the people f ]?om themselves , 
and fron each other. , ' ' ' " 
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. Kodern manj I believe,' is schizophrenic about patriarchal authority. He has * 
. progressively thrown* off -the* dbmi;fence of the patriarchal figure .eveii as he 
^clings to the secur,ity and the potential power of the .authority symbol. He' 
continues to. attempt to throw off patriarchial domination, but he begs or de- 
mands that the. patriarch dominate others for his own personal or group good. • 
T v^?.^^® *° cope at all with this schizophrenia in ourselves and others, - 
V I oelieve we must consider two very distinct notions of authority: the^autbority 

. of control- and the authority of personal persuasion and influence. I ara^ 
^: convinced that thfe two.. were, deliberately confused, alAost identified in the 
"^story of Western man. In the tribal community,' the regulatory authority 
I of goverivnent-the authority of- limed control-aAd the traditional teaching 
I ml^^^S^?*^.::^^® aifthprity. of persuasion and influjerfce-reinforced each other* 
I The Holy Boman Empire- (vast as ip was -in size aftd influence) renained a < . 

I tribal community froia this point/ of vievr. Closed' ^c^ieties have always de- 
r .pen4,J on a common .value system,'' on an ^acceptance of some forpi of revealed' 
I truthf, on- a conviction that if a jnan' is to be responsible, he must be absolutely 
f f^J^^i^f be .0melfow divinely inspired; Mie ability to keep- the society • 

I intact, a recogniij'ed identity depecids to some degree oh the. effectiveness of 
i the closure. It isi not an accident that totalitarian states* have iron curtiin 
« ^ ' .1 '■ * • ' ' ' ■ . - ■ ■ ' . ' • • ^ ■' 
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But, modern transj^prtation and comnnmications systems, travel, the' printed 
work, the media, universal education hiave. opened and will continue to*- open ' 
every closed society, > the old world of sectarian culture curtains and the • . . 
recurring- world o^virbn'cijr tains and censorships. Every, opening brings confusior 
. and insecurity, distrust, derision— even cynicism and despair. ? : . 

' • " ' • ' \ ^ - ' ■'■ 

Yet, I insist, dis|i^eemen€: need not breed distrust. Disseht need not foster 
nor depend on derision. Heresy and, blasphemy are nfeces^^ry" positions only 
. if , one assumes that p to -disagree partially ^ith one's tradition, it is 
necessary. to reject*! it and to denounce it. 

■' • ■]■ -A . : . . ■ 

Regulatory authority-- the authority of limited control— will, 1 believe, • • 
always be necessary and* desirable in any fiEhctioning society-family, church, 
school, nation. To thefdegree. that I am honestly and functionally .dependent 
on a perspn of an institution I must^ be reasonably subject to theit 
reguiatibris.. If I , chqp'se ta transfer' the deperidency or to assunie independent - 
- responsibility, I frj%eiiiyself of the prior regulatory power. I may try to iur 
fluence.thg policies q|l^^^ New York Bell ielephone, and of The 

, New. xork City Sanita^lonXi^epartment &s a citizen, but I have no desire or 
aMlity to assume thelet^ponsibility for electricity, telephone service, ' 
or gs^rbage disposal lii^w daily life. .. 
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v.^« J«?^*ef5-age sonsjgrtd da may- influence, the life-style of our 

family,, l^vvth^ neither, the.desire nor the ability to 

assume . the peijsoM^^^ T^oard at this 
Bi? L ' i^^ ^S* brieve ^pretending tindep these circumstances that they - 

'^^S 2^^^ regulatory responsibilities of the houL- 

52iL!2^-*5®^^*^^ -^s a powerful key to personal 

™ t °?*?2°^2 '"^^ ®*P^®t^^^^^ avenue, of opportunity fbr college-' 

chordes^?^^ opjj^ws for thf ir economic . . 
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The attempts "to develop what- has been called partleioatorv .democraev 
have been largely abortive, 'fhfe" d€\yotees of one man ( or one woman j 
one vote hav^, I believe, erred to the point of calamity in believing • 
that complex- in;5^ituti6ns can function in the '"town meeting", decision- . . 
making of small^New England' comwuni ties.., Rather, they have again tak6n 
the very oW forikp^ the committee structttre — with the formidable " ' 
power of ,the committee ve^o — • and multiplied it over and over by .creating 
layer after layer of new groups able to. its© the power of veto^on any and 
*ev^ry issue; In 'th^ attempt to^beralize, to htimanize the faceless c^pwd 
dominated by the big brother of bureaucracy, we have time after time used the 
x>ld form of veto theii repetitive Vfetoes — to bring the new bureaucracy 
of so-called "equal ^partnership" to a grinding halt. 

New represenj;ative procedures must be developed within all oiir insti- 
tutions. Democratic institutions- must be representative of the consti- • ' 
uents they se?ve, . ' . • : 

' . ■ . ■ ■ • ■ ." '. • * 

Authorities, charged with the I'imit^d powe? of control — be they ' ' 
persons acting as administrators or groups acting as regulatory 'committees , 

mujst ^'be' accountable to the constituencies they serve, That account- . 
abilitjr must be real in t hat the cpnstituencies have a real degree of 
power to Influence and to rectify the pattern of^ actions of the regula'^ips, 
But if the power, by design or by u^age; becomes the effective power of ^ 
one-to-one veto, there can be no accountability for actions atjd, I main- 
tain, in the eri^, veuy little Action ?.t all. • . / * 

In the old orders children Were to be seen but not heard, and all 
subjects — sons and daughters, wives, members- of churches, college students,. 
6v^a citizens — were seen as children. ; . ' 

• la developing open societies, all jnatr.re s^nd maturing persons must 
be seen and in, some way heard. Representative governments must define and 
continuaily redefine limits of Tespohslbiiity and power. and develop a fund- 
amental respect- for that usage even as. on operating use of- man and humankinds 
eontinutng attempt to learn to live and make life livable.. 

Within that framework,. I would insist that we must always b'e sub.iect . 
ia, partially controlled t>y regulatory authority within our institutions. 

But what of the authority of personal persuasion and influence? My 
father,' my husband, my bishop, the President- of the United States ^ire ngt 
divinely- inspired^ they- are *not absolutely certain; they aiite limited, 
fallible men- and so am I. * . ^ 

' * " • « . • 

I reverence their 'opinions, butti .can never, be dominated «or enslaved 
'by them. The mature scholar -has always /jonsulted his authorities with 
respect and reverence .and then arrive4'*at this own thesis, sifting, editing, 
rejecting and espousing froBi the views of his chosen authoritiiss and, if 
ipossible, in dialogue' with them. The mature father and son, the mature 
hu'Sband and wife, the mature President' and his people, the mattire college 
president and his community, the mature .bishop and his people mtist' 'develop J- - 
S'dcb an attitude about the authority of personal persuasion ane^ influence. 

•• ■. ^:^-<v'\ ^^-^ - :■ ■ • * ■ : , - - : ■ ■ 

Reverence is the capacity to .accept our father's limitations, pecu- 
liarities, absurdities'along with his, insights, experience, ahd concern. ^ 
Only th^n are we truly frpe of our fathers; free with the mature ability to 
accept and re jecty free to d^sent. and to revere, free to espouse the 
:;iaeil.tlt3U)f^otir:,^^ 
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• " P.rLnai iBseeuilty Is part of the humaii eonaitlon. We senile to 
*cane if -asulKthers tS assume it for>us. Man has sought that 

derisioA, and despaii>rf ' v • . 

It tn the drlemma of tfee- .indulged \fat dependent "<5hild"- whose 
A .^-JL tL teaching aSthority 'of the. parents is strongly correlated 
derision or tne {^^^"■*-^^ /^^^^^^zJji'liJl T. believe it is very similar 

to his delayed afdoleseent dependence JJ.^^^jAi^^^^^gf ^hb cornea^ mbre and 

mental,. educational. and corporate worlds. ..^ 

only, if we eta iegin t, see^the cau^es^h^omplexjn^^^ ^^Ll^^f Sf " 

. ihe iJonies of o"? f'^^'^iJ^S-SJndts^areh fof riersoSal and societal- 
authority wbich^will ^^PPf * "!f^^^e^i^t6 be fraitful--even possiWe- 

it Sii Slli a sSle of purpose and a sense of^ , humor 



